The Long, Hard Effort Was 



This is the last of 15 excerpts 
from former President Johnson's 
book, l, The Vantage Point ” an 
account of his presidency , to be 
published shortly. 

"THE LAST YEARS: HEADLINES 
AND HISTORY 4 ' 

I must admit that the results of the 
New Hampshire primary surprised me. 

I was not expecting a landslide. I had 
not spent a single day campaigning in 
New Hampshire, and my name was not 
even on the ballot. And the fact that I 
received more votes, as a write-in can- 
didate, than Senator McCarthy— 49.7 
per cent as against 42.2 per cent— 
seems to have been overlooked or for- 
gotten. Still, I think most people were 
surprised that Senator McCarthy 
rolled up the vote he did. I was much 
less surprised when Bobby Kennedy 
announced his candidacy four days 
later. I had been expecting it 
During the four and a half years of 
my Presidency I had never been able 
to establish a close relationship with 
Bobby Kennedy. It was not so much a 
question of issues; on most matters of 
national importance we had similar 
views, after he became a Senator. We 
even agreed on Vietnam for a long 
time. We did not come to any sort of 
parting of the ways on that question 
until 1966. Perhaps his political ambi- 
tions were part of the problem. Maybe 
it was just a matter of chemistry. I 
honestly do not know. I recognized and 
admired his leadership qualities. He 
had surrounded himself with loyal and 
able men and women, and he had or- 
ganized them effectively. 

When tragedy struck him down. I 
was glad that my last meeting with 
Bobby Kennedy had been friendly. 

Shortly after 10 a-m. on April 3 he 
came into the Cabinet Room with his 
campaign aide Ted Sorensen and met 
with Walt Rostow, Charles Murphy, 
and me for more than an hour. The 
discussion was an open and frank one. 
Both Murphy and Rostow took notes. 

The following notes reflect the tenor 
of that session: ^ 

The President opened the meeting 3 
by referring to his speech of March 
31st, in which he announced the new 
initiative with respect to Vietnam 
and his intention not to run for ree- 
lection. 

Senator Kennedy: Your speech 
was magnificent. I regret we have 
not had closer contact. Will be glad 
to try to help in minimizing contro- 
versy and to keep in touch through 
anyone you say. Your position is un- 
selfish and courageous and taken in 
the interest of the United States. 

The President then said he would 
be glad to hear anything Senator 


Kennedy had on his mind. 

The President: I expressed it in 
my speech. I want to keep the Presi- 
dency out of this campaign. I’m not 
that pure but I am that scared. The 
situation of the country is critical. I 
will try to run this office so as to 
have as much support and as few 
problems as possible. 

I will tell the Vice President about 
the same things I’m telling you. I 
don’t know whether he will run or 
not If he asks my advice, I won’t 
give it. 

If I had thought I could get into 
the campaign and hold the country 
together, I would have run myself. If 
I campaign for someone else, it will 
defeat what I am trying to do. 

My objective is to stay out of pre- 
convention politics. I have no plans 
to get into it. That might change at 
any time. I might have to disagree 
with you tomorrow. I might say who 
I’m going to vote for, but I do not 
plan to do so. 

I do not want to mislead you or de- 
ceive you, and I must preserve my 
freedom of action, but I want to fol- 
low the course stated in my speech 
(keeping the Presidency out of the 
* campaign) if I can. But I must be 
free to react to future developments, 
j I am no king maker and don't 
want to be. I did not talk to (Mayor) 
Daley about this in Chicago. 

Soresnen: Will people in your ad- 
ministration be free to take part in 
pre-convention politics and support 


Over Now , and I Was Glad . . . 


candidates? 

Teh President: I will need to think 
about that. 

Senator Kennedy: If you decide 
later on to take a position, can we 
talk to you prior to that? 

The President: Yes, unless I lose 
my head and pop off. I wiU try to 
honor your request. 

Senator Kennedy: I wanted to 
know, because if I should hear re- 
ports that you are doing so and so, I 
wanted to know whether to believe 
them. 

The President: If I move, you’ll 
know. 

The President: I will need to think 
nedy that he held no enmity for him. 
He said frankly that he felt much 


closer to the Vice President, who 
had been everything the President 
could as as Vice President 

He had never thought of his ad- 
ministration as just the Johnson Ad- 
ministration, but as a continuation 
of the Kennedy- Johnson Administra- 
tion. It was carrying on a family mat- 
ter. He had never fired a Kennedy 
appointee, and has asked most of 
them to stay when they wanted to 
leave. He wanted Sorensen to stay — 
and the country would be better off 
if he had. 

President Kennedy had always 
treated him well as Vice President, 
although he spoke very frankly and 
sometimes sharply. He had done his 
best as Vice President to support 
President Kennedy. (Senator Ken- 
nedy agreed) He had done his best 
since then to carry on the policies 
and programs. He thought he had 
done reasonably well. He thought 
that as President Kennedy looked 
down at him every day from then 
until now, he would agree that he 
had kept the faith. 

Nevertheless, the President said, 
what he had done had not been good 
enough. Witness our current difficul- 
ties. (The President had spoken ear- 
lier of the disaffection of the young 
people, notwithstanding all that had 
been done in education; and the dis- 
affection of the Negroes , notwith- 
standing all that had been done in., 
civil rights.) The next man who sits *• 
in this chair will have to do better. 

Senator Kennedy responded: You 
are a brave and dedicated man. 

• * • 

The resignation of Chief Justice Earl 
Warren in June represented a double 
blow to me. His departure from the 
Court deprived the nation of the serv- 
ices of a man whom I considered one 
of the great Supreme Court justices in 
our history and resulted in the deliber- 
ate and systematic vilification of one 
of the wisest, ablest, and fairest men I 
have ever known. Associate Justice 
Abe Fortas. The irony of that episode. 


an irony that made the circumstance 
all the more agonizing for me person- 
ally, was that Abe Fortas had never 
wanted to sit on the Supreme Court in 
the first place. 

The events leading to his appoint- 
ment began on the afternoon of July 
16, 1965, when Ambassador John Ken- 
neth Galbraith and his wife visited me 
in the Oval Office. During our conver- 
sation Galbraith said that he believed 
Arthur Goldberg, then an Associate 
Justice on the Court, would step down 
from his position to take a job that 
would be more challenging to him. 
Galbraith speculated that he might ac- 
cept an appointment either as Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(a position soon to be vacated by Tony 
Celebrezze) or as Ambassador to the 
United Nations, to replace Adlai Ste- 
venson, who had died three days ear- 
lier. Frankly, I was surprised. I was 
aware that Goldberg, an activist, be- 
came restless on the bench from time 
to time, and I knew that as Secretary 
of Labor under President Kennedy he 
had yearned for more freedom and ac- 
tivity. But I could not imagine him giv- 
ing up his seat on the Supreme Court. 

Three days later, on July 19, Justice 
Goldberg flew to Illinois with me to at- 
tend Ambassador Stevenson’s funeral. 
I mentioned that I had heard reports 
that he might step down from the 
Court and therefore might be available 
for another assignment. He told me 
these reprts had substance. I said that 
I would like to see him in the Cabinet 
as Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, because that was a depart- 
ment which required imagination and 
leadership at the top. He replied that 


the job sounded fascinating but that 
he had become Increasingly interested 
in foreign affairs. 

That was the extent of our conversa- 
tion that day. I asked Justice Goldberg 
to “think about it some more” and said 
that we would discuss it later. The 
next day he called Jack Valenti and 
told him that the Job he would accept 
was the UN ambassadorship, if I of- 
fered it to him. I appointed him to the 
United Nations, and I felt he was an 
excellent choice. 

/ Subsequently, I nominated Abe For- 
tas to fill the vacant seat on the Court 
Many people assumed that I was mas- 
terminding a great shift at the top ech- 
elons of government The fact is that 
the Court vacancy presented me with a 
serious problem- I conferred with 
many friends and advisers, including 
Fortas, about a possible successor to 
Arthur Goldberg. Finally, after study- 
ing the list of these advisers had com- 
piled, I concluded that there was only 
one man whose legal qualifications 
and character I knew well who could 
take Goldberg’s place. I was confident 
that the man would be a brilliant and 
able jurist. He had the experience and 
the liberalism to espouse the causes 


that both I and Arthur Goldberg be- 
lieved in. He had the strength of char- 
acter to stand up for his own convic- 
tions, and he was a humanitarian. That 
man was Abe Fortas, reared in Mem- 
phis, Tennsesec, with a career as a dis- 
tinguished lawyer in Washington for 
over thirty years. But Abe Fortas 41d 
not want the job. I urged him to*ilfc- 
cept the nomination but he declined 
firmly. He said that he did not want it 
Then, on July 19, he wrote me: 

For the President: 

Again, my dear friend, I am obli- 
gated and honored by your confi- 
dence and generosity— to an extent 
which is beyond my power ade- 
quately to acknowledge. 

But after painful searching. I’ve 
decided to decline— with a heart full 
of gratitude. Carol thinks I should 
accept this greatest honor that a law- 
yer could receive — this highest ap- 
pointive post in the nation. But I 
want a few more years of activity. I 
want a few more years to try to be 
of service to you and the Johnson 
family. And I want and feel that in 
justice I should take a few more 
years to stabilize this law firm in the 
interests of the young men who have 
enlisted here. 

This has been a hard decision — but 
not nearly as hard as another which 
had the virtue of continuing associa- 
tion with your trials and tribulations 
and greatness. 

I shall always be gratefuL 

Abe 

We talked about the matter for the 
next several days, but I could not sway 
him. Finally, on July 28, 1 invited For- 
tas to my office. When he came in, I 
told him that I was about to go over to 
the theater in the East Wing of the 
White House to announce his appoint- 
ment to the Supreme Court I said that 
he could stay in my office or accom- 
pany me to the theater, but that since 
he was the person being appointed, I 
thought he should go with me. He 
looked at me in silence for a moment. 
T waited. Then he said, “I’ll accompany 
you.” That was the only way I man- 
aged to get him on the Court 
When I nominated Fortas to succeed 
Chief Justice Warren three years later, 
I did so far the same reasons I had 
first appointed him to the Court: be- 
cause he was the most experienced, 
compassionate, articulate, and intelli- 
gent lawyer I knew, and because I was 
certain that he would carry on in the 
Court’s liberal tradition. 

In the end, Abe Fortas’ chief assets 
—his progresisve philosophy, his love 
of country, his frank views always spo- 
ken from the heart, and his service to 
his President — brought his downfall. 
His enemies claimed that they were 
oppoisng him because he had violated 
the principle of the separation of the 
branches of government by acting as a 
counselor to the President from time 
to time while serving on the Court. 
But that argument was a straw man, 
pure and simple, and every knowledge- 
able person in Washington knew it. 
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Our history is filled with examples of 
Supreme Court Justices who not only 
advised Presidents but carried out po- 
litical chores for them, and those ex- 
amples go back to Chief Justice John 
Jay of George Washington’s adminis- 
tration. 

The truth is that Abe Fortas was too 
progressive for the Republicans and 
the Sothern conservatives in the Sen- 
ate, all of whom were horrified $t the 
thought of a continuation of the philos- 
ophy of the Warren court. The opposi- 
tion was strengthened by the fact that 
the Republicans and the Southerners 
were convinced that Richard Nixon, if 
elected, would choose a conservative 
Chief Justice. 

I had my first inkling of trouble and 


after I called Senator James Eastland, 
Chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, in his hometown of Dodds- 
ville, Mississippi, and asked him to 
come and see me when he returned to 
Washington. 

He replied that he had strenuous 
objections to Fortas and was irritated 
over a speech the Associate Justice 
had made in New York earlier in the 
year. In that speech Fortas had said 
that the battles of the black man for 
equality in America were essentially 
the same as those of the Jew, and that 
Jews must help in the civil rights 
struggle. Senator Eastland interpreted 
that statement as a conspiratorial call 
for Jews and Negroes to take over 
America. He said that he was aware of 
Senator Russell’s position but that he 
did not think that in the end, when ail 
the debate was over, Senator Russell 
would support Fortas. His prediction 
proved accurate. 

I strongly believed that Eastland 
had received assurance that if he 
blocked the Fortas nomination and the 
Republicans captured the White House 
in November, a Chief Justice more to 
his liking would be appointed. I had 
learned over the years that Jim East- 
land was one of the best sources of in- 
telligence in the Senate on what the 
Republicans were doing. He worked 
closely with them. He bent over back- 
ward to support legislation they 
wanted, and he was often a partner in 
their maneuvers. 

I never shared the intense dislike of 
Richard Nixon felt by many of my fel- 
low Democrats. I had served with him 
in the House of Representatives and in 
the Senate, and I was Senate Majority 
Leader during most of his term as 
President pro tempore of the Senate. I 
considered him a much-maligned and 
misunderstood man. 1 looked upon 
Nixon as a tough, unyielding partisan 
and a shrewed politican, but always a 
man trying to do the best for his coun- 
try as he asw it. I did, however, disa- 
gree strongly with his political philoso- 


phy. I believed that if he were elected, 
he would certainly try to undo many 
of the hard-won achievements of the 
New Frontier and the Great Society. 

Part of Saigon's foot-dragging about 
attending the Paris talks, I believed, 
stemmed from the Vice President’s for- 
eign policy speech in Salt Lake City on 
September 30, a speech that was 
widely interpreted as a refutation of 
the administration’s Vietnam policy, 
particularly with respect to bombing. 
That Interpretation was not discour- 
aged by several Humphrey aides who 
briefed the press after the speech. The 
facts are that the Vice President called 
me from Salt Lake City before he 
made the speech to tell me about it 
and to say that it was not intended to 
be a major departure from our current 
policies. I believe he meant it 

But what I believed was less impor- 
tant than what the leaders of the gov- 
ernment in Saigon construed from the 
Vice President’s statements. They in- 
terpreted the speech, and the tone of 
Vice President Humphrey's subsequnet 
foreign policy statements, as a major 
departure from our stated policies. We 
soon learned that the leaders in Saigon 
suspected the administration of send- 
ing up a trial balloon. This suspicion 
made them extremely nervous and dis- 
. trustful of the Johnson-Humphrey ad- 
ministration and of the entire Demo- 
cratic party. 

Against this background, people who 
claimed to speak for the Nixon camp 
began encouraging Saigon to stay 
away from Paris and promising that 
Nixon, if elected, would inaugurate a 
policy more to Saigon’s liking. Those 
efforts paid off. On November 1, after 
previously indicating that they would 
go to the Paris peace talks, the South 
Vietnamese leaders decided not to par- 
ticipate. That, I am convinced, cost Hu- 
bert Humphrey the Presidency, espe- 
cially since a shift of only a few 
hundred thousand votes would have 
made him the winner. I am certain 
that the outcome would have been dif- 


ferent if the Paris peace talks had 
been in progress on Election Day. 

As the election approaced, I felt that 
I had used up most of my capital as 
President, and most of the capital of 
the Democratic party as well. 

In spite of this, I am convinced that 
if I had run again I would have been 
reelected. The last polls taken in Feb- 
ruary and March, before I announced 
that I would not run, indicated that I 
could have defeated Richard Nixon, 
with or without George Wallace In the 
running. That does not alter the point, 
but it reflects the fact that the Ameri- 
can people do not casually turn an in- 
cumbent President out of office.* 

“HOME TO THE HILL COUNTRY* 

The long, hard effort was over now, 
and I was glad to see it end. I did not 
believe that I had ever flinched from 
the responsibilities or the demands of 
the office, and that I had used its pow- 
ers and prerogatives as fully as I could 
to accomplish what I though ought 
to be done. I had lived thoroughly 
every hour of those five years. I 
had known sorrow and anger, frus- 
tration and disappointment, pain 
and dismay. But more than anything 
else, I had experienced a towering 
pride and pleasure at having had my 
chance to make my contribution to 
solving the problems of our times. I 
had tried to face up to them all, with- 
out dodging any of them, and to prov- 
ide solutions whenever I could. When 
we made mistake, I believe we erred 
because we tried to do too much too 
soon, and never because we walked 
away from challenge. If the Presidency 
can be said to have been employed and 
to have been enjoyed, I had employed 
it to the utmost, and I had enjoyed It 
to the limit. Now I was putting aside 
the burden that no President can ade- 
quately explain or describe and that 
no citizen can fully understand. 

Prom the book. "The Vantage Point. Per- 
epectives of the Presidency 1963-1969." by Lyn- 
don Bnines JohnBo. published by Holt. Rine- 
hart and Winston. Inc. Copyright © 1971 by 
HEC PubUc Affaire Foundation. 
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Jan. 20, 1969— after more than five years. President Johnson arises for the last time In the White House. 
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At right, Goldberg's successor on the Supreme Court, Abe Fortas (center) confers with Clark Clifford (left) and Mr. Johnson. 






